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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The New York city government proposes to ask the 
Legislature for permission to spend one million dollars in 
giving employment to the unemployed. A small part of 
the sum would suffice to furnish all the plant, farm lands, 
shops, ete. necessary to constitute a complete system for 
the co-operative maintenance of the unemployed by them- 
selves under state regulation. 


Attorney-General Olney explains that he is waiting to 
see whether the supreme court shall declare the anti-trust 
law unconstitutional. He believes it unconstitutional. The 
case to be argued before the full bench is now sleeping on 
the calendar, where it will remain for nobody knows how 


long. Mr. Olney can go before the court any day and 
make a motion for immediate consideration. ‘This is often 
done when the issue is of such vital public interest. The 
Cleveland attorney-general is pettifogging against the 
American people in the interest of the trusts. 


A prominent theater in Boston which burned down last 
week had no fire insurance upon it. The owner says that 
it is his policy not to put insurance upon his property. 
He finds it cheaper in the long run not to pay for the 
agents’ commissions and magnificent offives of the insurance 
companies. A. IT. Stewart never insured his 9th street 
store in New York, and the Astors do not carry insurance 
upon their property. State insurance with its security 
and economy would induce the large property owners to 
insure and thus make it possible to reduce rates to a still 
lower point. 


We rejoice to note that the Scottish labor party ax its 
sesssion on the 2d adopted a resolution declaring for woman 
suffrage. It certainly seems to be in the air. The Scotch- 
men also declare that it is the duty ot government to 
provide work for the unemployed. Of course it is, but the 
resolution should also have pointed out, as the only way in 
which such employment could be provided on the large and 
permanent basis necessary, a state-supervised system of co- 
operative organization, by which the unemployed might 
support themselves. There is uo other way out, and until 
the workingmen recognize this, they will not get “any for- 
warder,” although they “resolve ” till the cows come home. 


The judges of Minnesota who have come to the aid of 
the monopolies and declared it unconstitutional for the 
state to own and operate grain elevators, seem to us to 
have forgotten that this very issue has been passed upon 
by the United States supreme court. When the New York 
state grain elevator cases came before the full bench at 
Washington over a year ago, the prerogative of the state 
was thoroughly argued on both sides, and the court decided 
that the state has the right to regulate the conduct and fix 
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the prices of any business “affected with a public interest.” 
The business of furnishing the public grain is affected with 
a public interest; consequently the state has the right to 
conduct or regulate the business. A minority of the court 
in its report said, “If so, ‘Looking Backward’ is nearer 
than a dream.” Very true, and our advice to the people of 
Minnescta is to carry their case to the United States 
supreme court where the decision of the state supreme 
court will be overruled in short order. 


Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Massachusetts bureau of 
statistics of labor in his latest instalment on the tenement 
house census of Boston suggests that the lowest slum dis- 
tricts be condemned under the right of eminent domain 
and taken over by the city. This would be one of the 
European solutions to American prohlems which Mayor 
Matthews warns the city government against. If, however, 
Boston should invest in slum property, clear it off, erect 
substantial tenement houses and rent apartments at mod- 
erate rates, as has been done in London, Glasgow and other 
British cities, work would be provided for the unemployed, 
healthy houses put within reach of the poorer classes and 
breeding spots for disease and crime removed. Or, this con- 
demned property might be turned into shelters for the un- 
employed, who might be set at work under city supervision 
to produce what they need as near as may be. What does 
Mr. Wadlin say to these suggestions ? 


The Failure of Charity and Something Better. 


The following letter of inquiry may serve in these hard 
times when charity discussion is to the fore, as the text for 
a few observations : 

The statement having been made to me that the philanthropists 
and charitable organizations do as much harm to the local retail 
dealer or merchant (by depriving him of his business), as they do 
good to the poor whom they endeavor to assist by either furnishing 
them (the poor) with food and supplies at wholesale and even lower 
prices, or gratuitously, I therefore beg to ask : 

1. Have any such complaints or cases in point ever been brought 
to your attention ? 

z, Is there any ground for such a statement, in your opinion ? 

Such complaints are frequently made by retailers, and 
they are obviously well grounded. Assuming that the poor 
are able to buy anything at all, manifestly the retailer 
will lose his profit on those, otherwise his customers, who 
obtain goods of the charitable people. The effect of the 
enterprise of the latter upon the retailer’s business is 
precisely like that of any other underselling competitor. 

One of the most valuable object lessons of the present 
crisis is found in the many-sided demonstration it affords, 
of which the above instance is one aspect, that the com- 
petitive system of business will not mix with charity. On 
the one hand the waste and cruelty of competition necessi- 
tate charity, and then charity in turn further deranges 
the business system. 

If you give food or goods to the poor or sell to them at 
wholesale rates, you break up the-business of tle retailer 
to just the extent that your beneficiaries might have 

become his customers. If, on the other hand, you give 
the unemployed, work it must be some utterly worthless 
sham sort of work, like breaking stone or else you will 
interfere with other men’s chance to work. If the work 


you give in charity is productive you must be more careful 
in disposing of the product than if it were counterfeit 
money or you will be damaging manufacturers and store- 
keepers and their employees, by competing with their 
product or sales. As for giving cash donations the whole 
body of charity workers hold up their hands in horror at 
the very thought. 

On the whole the entire business of charity is so complex 
and full of so many sorts of unexpected and disastrous 
back actions, that it is no great wonder many people, dis- 
couraged and disgusted, and withal not very much in 
earnest, send around their consciences in an envelope with 
a small cash enclosure to some of the many “ organized 
charities,” as if they were likely tobe able to hide behind 
a corporation in the Day of Judgment. 

Charity oot only is a dreary failure at present, but it 
always will continue to be a failure until the competitive 
business system, which is also a failure, and by its failure 
necessitates charity, shall be replaced by the co-operative 
plan of nationalism, and when that shall be done there will 
be no need nor possible occasion for charity, for all will 
maintain all. 

Meanwhile, pending the coming of that good time, and 
as a contribution to it we take this occasion again to urge 
that the only way by which those unemployed for longer or 
shorter periods can be maintained, at once without expense 
to any one and without interference with other interests, is 
by a co-operative system of production and consumption 
organized by the state, outside of and unrelated to the 
general business system. Within this the unemployed 
should be given work in such a manner as to produce a 
stock from which their needs and those of their successors, 
as they should come and go, might be always supplied, each 
worker contributing as much as he used at least. 

This is che only way out of the unemployed muddle, and 
we believe that within a year this plan will begin to be 
adopted by our states. 


The Populists Independent on the Tarift Question. 


The Boston Herald hears with distress the news that the 
populist senators are talking of voting against the Wilson 
tariff bill, on the ground that it discriminates, as it does, 
for that matter, against farm products. The Herald thinks 
the news cannot be true, because it says, “The populist 
party is nothing if not an anti-tariff party.” It would be 
interesting to know where our esteemed contemporary 
picked up that notion. The populist party is no more an 
anti-tariff party than it is a tariff party. There are as 
many protectionists as free-traders in the party, while the 
mass of it pooh-poohs the entire tariff issue as a mere fight 
between two classes of capitalists, the manufacturing and 
the mercantile, as to which shall fleeca the people. The 
people’s party is after bigger game than the tariff and 
regards that issue as a mere attempt to divert it by drag- 
ging a mackerel across the trail. 

The time doubtless was when the western and southern 
farmer could be stirred up by the cry of tariff reform, but 
that time is no more. The western and southern farmer 
has noticed that Grover Cleveland, the Wall street influence 
and the British and Rothschild party, namely the same 
elements which forced the gold standard on the country, 
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are for free trade, and somehow he takes less interest in 
the cause than he did before he observed this coincidence. 
It is not so much that the unfortunate association of ideas 
causes him to love protection more but free trade and the 
Wilson bill less. 

As to the artisan element which makes so large an ele- 
ment of the people’s party and promises to go over to it ina 
body, probably it is largely protectionist in conviction. 

Certainly the party as a whole is by no means committed 
to either side of the tariff question, and we venture to say 
will not commit itself. 

What the people’s party is driving at is a just and equal 
distribution of the product of the nation among its own 
members and within its own borders. Questions of our re- 
lations with foreign nations may well wait till that is 
secured, 


Corporations which Sell Out First Will Make the Best Bar- 
gains. © 

Haverhill’s common council has killed the bill for a 
municipal lighting plant.in that city, whereat the people 
are naturally very angry, and the private corporations en- 
gaged in furnishing the light are correspondingly exhila- 
rated, as it will now be, under the law, three years before 
the proposition can be again voted on. ‘The people may 
well be angry at this outcome, but it does not follow that 
the corporations have any reason to feel happy. A cor- 
poration having a lighting plant which it is likely in the 
course of events some time to have to sell to a municipality, 
will make a better bargain by selling now than it will by 
waiting. This remark is of general application, not only 
in this state, but in the country at Jarge, and not merely to 
lighting companies, but to all corporations now holding 
franchises to perform public functions, such as transit, 
waterworks, ferries, etc. The movement for the munici- 
palization of such services is going swiftly forward, and 
public operation of all these functions is certain to be the 
general rule in this country within ten years. The laws 
under which municipalities now acquire such properties 
are in general and most unfairly favorable to the corpora- 
tions. Every year they will become less so as the laws are 
revised and new ones enacted, in accordance with the grow- 
ing demands of public opinion, until we end by having legis- 
lation which will lean as decidedly against the corporation 
interests as now it leans in their favor. If municipalization 
of public utilities is coming, and many conservative authori- 
ties agree up to that point with nationalists, the corpora- 
tions which sell out earliest will make the best bargains. 


State and Private Charities Unable to Stand a Long Strain. 


If the hard times shall continue for several months 
longer, as there is too much reason to fear they will, the 
municipal and state governments may find themselves 
compelled by the necessity of the case to adopt the plan of 
co-operative organization of the unemployed under state 


supervision, which The New Nation has from the first ad- 


vocated as the only way out. Already the cry is going up 
that charitable institutions for the support of the impover- 
ished classes are falling off, while the various municipalities 
which have made appropriations for extraordinary public 
works find themselves nearing the limit of their funds 
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though the call of the needy for work is in no way dimin- 
ished, but on the contrary grows louder daily. ‘lhis was 
of course the inevitable result, All such efforts to relieve 
the unemployed are a dead lift, and it is a mere question of 
time and usually a very short time, when they will and 
indeed must be abandoned. In case the depression of busi- 
ness which creates the special call for them is of brief 
duration, they may after a fashion serve for the emergency, 
but if pus to any long test they must break down. Neither 
the public nor the private purse will stand the strain of 
indefinitely supporting large bodies of people either in 
idleness or in unproductive labor such as extraordinary 
public works. This fact is certainly as plain as a pike- 
staff, and no writer or speaker on this subject has any 
right to blink at it. What then is to be done? Shall we 
go on spending public and private funds in this make- 
shift and utterly hopeless way until we reach the limit of 
our power and then let the whole effort of providing for 
the unemployed break down, as it must? Shall we not 
rather quit this childish trifling with a great humane ques- 
tion and adopt the only scientific method of dealing with 
it, a method which proposes not only a palliative, but an 
absolute and permavent remedy. 


The Insurrection in Italy. 


The social, military and political questions in Europe 
seem to have simultaneously come to a head in Italy. The 
national treasury is bankrupt, industry and business are 
prostrate, the starving people have been driven by intoler- 
able taxation into bloody insurrection, and as if that were 
not enough, France is suspected of a design to take advan- 
tage of Italy’s predicament by a military invasion, which 
of course would precipitate the long-expected general war. 
Setting aside the latter element in the situation as opening 
too large a field to be considered here, it may be said of 
the internal convulsions which Italy is undergoing that a 
general revolution was bound to come soon in that unhappy 
land, and perhaps the sooner it comes the better. Unless 
it be in Spain, which is also on the very verge of a general 
break up, there is no country in Europe, not even Turkey, 
where the entire social system is so utterly rotten and 
without recuperative forces as in Italy. In Italy and Spain 
alike we find a weak and contemptible political administra- 
tion, an aristocracy utterly decrepit and corrupt, vo indus- 
trial system worth speaking of, and underneath a wretched, 
ignorant and degraded mass, sunk in a misery that scarcely 
any conceivable calamity could increase. In northern 
Europe and still more in the United States, the social 
reformer who advocates violent revolutions is a fool if he 
is not worse; but in Italy and Spain, as in Russia, there is 
much to be said in his justification. No state of warfare 
could well be worse than the continuance of order based 
on such horrible social conditions as prevail in Italy and 
especially in Sicily and Naples. No change can be for the 
worse in those wretched lands. 


Miss Catharine H. Spence of Australia will address the 
First Nationalist club of Boston at the Charlesgate hotel, 
Beacon street, Boston, on the 17th. Her subject will be 
“ Proportional Representation.” President Watson of the 
Australian Academy of the Artists will be present upon 
that occasion and will make a few remarks. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 
WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED STILL THE 


ISSUE. 


A Massachusetts Governor Makes a Break. Corrupting In- 
fluences of Railroads. The Populists Forcing Fusion upon 
the Old Parties. A Grist of Political News. 


ment. 


Note and Com- 


While the unemployed of Boston were crowding Faneuil 
hall to the doors on the 4th demanding municipal employ- 
ment, and were applauding among other things The New 
Nation editorial advocating the organization of the unem- 
ployed into self-supporting groups, the new governor was 
saying in his inaugural address that Massachusetts had 
“attained extraordinary material gains without losing the 
nobility and simplicity which marked the character of her 
earlier inhabitants.” 

The boastings of new officers of venerable institutions 
are always otfensive, but the above hollow felicitation in 


this year of panics and starvation, is dismal indeed. The 
governors of early times had “nobility and simplicity ” 
enough to remember their pledges to the people. Gov, 


Greenhalge was elected upon a platform demanding the 


initiative and referendum, In his inaugural he snubs the 


initiative and limits the referendum to the cities in his 


recommendations. 


The Outlook (Christian Union) in dealing with the prob- 
lem of the unemployed says: 


“The mich glorified natural law and survival of the 
fittest has been tried; and under the trial millions have 
died of starvation in China, millions in India, and thousands 
if not millions in anciert Rome, and in France under the 
Bourbons. Indulging in day-dreams about nationalization 
of land and industries is equally futile for the present 
exigency. We are stupid, it is true, if we do not recognize 
the fact that this army of the unemployed is itself an in- 
dictment of our civilization, and a demand on us to better 
it. But, meantime, the army is on the edge of starvation. 
The question of organizing a victory may be postponed till 
tomorrow ; the question of commissariat confronts us today. 
‘Here,’ says Gen. Booth, ‘is John Jones, in his hungry 
raggedness, asking for work that he may live and not die 
of sheer starvation in the midst of the wealthiest city in 
the world. What is to be done with John Jones?’ That 
is the question. The nationalization of industries may 
prevent the production of another Jobn Jones 1994; but 
this is January, 1894, and John Jones cannot wait,” 

The Outlook believes in the public ownership of public 
utilities, and its article is inspired more in a charitable 
than a reform spirit. Under competition each year has its 
John Jones and its charitable activities. The paralysis of 
sound common sense in confronting poverty is illustrated 
by the Outlook itself in the following quotation from 
Froude’s ‘‘ Cesar” : 


“The younger Gracchus brought forward and carried 


through with enthusiastic clapping of every pair of hands 
in Rome that were hardened with labor, a proposal that 
there be public granaries in the city, maintained and filled 
at the cost of the state, and that corn should be sold at a 
rate artificially cheap ta the poor free citizens. 

The effect was to gather into the city a mob of needy, 
unemployed voters, living on the charity of the state, to 
crowd the circus and clamor at the elections. This 
constituency was well contented with what it had obtained 
—a life in the city, supported at the public expense, with 
politics aud games for its amusements. It had not the 
least inclination tobe drafted off into settlements in Spain 
or Africa, where there would be work instead of pleasant 
idleness.” 


The Romans asked for bread. The Boston unemployed 


demand work. It rests with the people of our great cities 


to make it their duty to mature plans for the employntent 
of idle labor in a way that they will support themselves 
and not throw their product upon the open market. 


A Republican Cry of Distress in Oregon. 


When the republican outlook in Oregon is so blue that 
a paper like the Portland Oregonian shows the white 
feather and calls upon the democrats for help, it is safe to 
say that the populists are a formidable factor in the north- 
west. Ina recent editorial the Oregonian advocated fusion 
to beat the people’s party: ‘ The way to defeat it (people’s 
party) is by combination on the other hand of persons of 
opposing opinions, of whatever party. The combination 
ought to be made in every state where the populist move- 
ment is formidable, and maintained so long as it remains 
so. There are plain signs that it has been made in Kansas, 
Nebraska and lowa, where many democrats have voted 
with the republicans, giving them large gains, though the 
populist vote was nearly intact. 


Fruits of Private Ownership of Railroads. 


The New York Times in its resume of the railroad situa- 
tion has this to say about bankrupt roads: With the Erie 
and the Union Pacific, there have been no scandals con- 
nected. ‘he misfortunes of those companies are conceded 
to have been due to causes which the managers could not 
successfully contend with. But with the others mentioned, 
the case is different. They are a stench in the public 
nostrils. Corruption of the grossest kind, actual robbery 
of the company treasuries; or at the mildest, mendacity 
and misrepresentation without excuse or palliation, have 
attended or caused these corporate bankruptcies. Never 
since the late Jay Gould took the millions of cash out of 
the Erie company’s safes has there been so grossly corrupt 
an administration as that which wrecked the Northern 
Pacitic company. In the instance of Reading, we have the 
president taking the company’s securities and using them 
in his private speculations. And the noteworthy circum- 
stance is, that no matter how flagrant the robbery of a com- 
pany may be, there is no punishment for the culprit. 
Villard has safely get out of the country with his pulnder. 
Oakes, his partner, remains in possession of the wrecked 
property under the protection of the courts McLeod’s 
misdeeds are condoned by his successors in office, and he 
impudently holds up his head in the community as brazen 
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as ever. One fine day there will be a tremendous awaken- 
ing of the public conscience.” 


Not Guilty Because it has been Done in Former Campaigns. 


The committee of the Virginia Senate to investigate the 
ballot frauds of last November, which in our opinion pre- 
vented the election of a populist governor, has submitted a 
report containing the following: “Certain practices and 
acts were proven which we do not commend, but no sena- 
torial candidate was implicated in them, and they were not 
different from those resorted to in former campaigns.” 
The Virginia Sun comments upon this report as follows: 
“It was proved that three railroads spent $5,000 a piece 
to aid the election of representatives. They have done it 
before, and they will do it again. Is this a practice the 
investigators do not commend? This matter ought not to 
be allowed to drop. It is an outrage that the railroads 
should take the money wrung from the people in freights 
and fares and spend it in buying up the people’s represen- 
tatives. If they can afford these campaign contributions, 
they can afford to reduce their rates. A law should be 
passed at once forfeiting the charter of any railroad com- 
pany proved guilty of dabbling in politics. It was never 
intended that part of the business of public carrier should 
be carrying elections.” 


Note and Comment. 


At the recent election in Koscinka, Mo., the populists 
run the democratic majority from 124 to 71. 


There will be a special election in Virginia on the 30th 
to fill the vacancy caused by O’Ferrell’s election as 
governor. General Thomas L. Rosser will be the people's 
candidate. 


George Alfred Townsend: All the future has in store for 
the republicans is the position of balance of power between 
the democrats and populists. 


The Topeka city council, republican, has condemned by 
the passage of resolutions the action of the police commis- 
sioners who have followed Gov. Lewelling’s advice and 
abolished the “bull pen” and the rock pile as a punishment 
for men arrested as tramps. So much the worse for the 
Topeka council. 


Omaha bee: “The populist mission is undoubtedly one 
of noble purpose. It is to improve the government and 
promote prosperity. But, unfortunately, inflating the cur- 
rency is not the way to go about it, and it is at present 
outlook quite unlikely that its mission will be fulfilled.” 
The curious part of this is that the Bee has printed the 
Omaha platform and knows better. The populist fight 
against a contracted currency and all monopolies is still on, 
and no paper recognizes this more fully than’the Bee. 


Ex-Gov. Fitz Lee of Virginia, who lost his election to 
the United States Senate through railroad influences is 
reported to have said: “1 believe the railroads have a 
right to contribute money for campaigu purposes to protect 
their property and interests.” Senators elected as railroad 
men would have the right also to protect the property of 
the roads that elect them. ‘here is only one point in the 
history of a railroad when the public is thought of by rail- 


road men, and that is when the road’s finances become 
hopeless. ‘Then the public is asked to take the road, put 
it on a paying basis and return it to the speculators. It is 
a question how long America can indulge in this luxury. 


The conference of the populists of Kansas and Missouri 
met at Kansas City, Mo., on the 1st. The report of the 
committee on reso'utions was adopted, reaffirming the faith 
of the populists in the St. Louis and Omaha platforms, 
opposing the further issue of interest-bearing bonds, de- 
manding that the deficit in the revenues be met by the 
issue of full legal tender paper money in small denomin- 
ations and pledging support to organized labor, 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


According to a London dispatch, a deputation of unem- 
ployed waited upon Mr. Gladstone and asked that the gov- 
ernment provide work for the unemployed by building 
light railways in London. Mr, Gladstone said that the 
government sympathized with the men and their families 
in their distress, but it would be difficult for the govern- 
ment to engage in work that was beyond its usual powers. 
There were parties, Mr. Gladstone added, that desired the 
government to become the owner of all the railways. To 
a certain extent he shared in this desire, but for the present 
it was impossible to consider the question. He promised 
to do so when the time was opportune. 


Boston Herald: The new mayor of Chicopee argued in 
favor of nationalism in his inaugural address on Monday. 
He seems to show the influence of living in the same city 
with Brother Bellamy, though quite likely he has been 
converted to that doctrine more by the refusal of the 
Chicopee city government to submit to the people the ques- 
tion of permitting the city to furnish its own lighting 
plant after two successive city governments have pronounced 
in favor of it. It doesn’t pay to attempt to stifle the will 
of the people in that way. 


The syndicate of Americans who are buying up coal 
mines in Nova Scotia in the faith that Congress will make 
coal duty free is now said to have an option on the North 
Sydney mines, which are owned by English and Scotch 
capitalists, principally the Cunards. If the syndicate 
secures these, it will have the entire coal trade of Nova 
Scotia in its hands. Considerable opposition is developing 
against the syndicate among the laboring men of Montreal 
on account of the new discharging machines which the syn- 
dicate introduced, while there is also the fear that with 
free coal the Pennsylvania mines will drive the Nova 
Scotia coal out of the Montreal market. 


Twentieth century: An advertisement in any leading 
daily paper for 1,000 able-bodied slaves, to work without 
compensation, but board and clothes, the period of slavery 
to last one year with privilege of renewal, would receive 
more than ten thousand applicants for the position. White 
persons at that. ‘To such a state has our boasted freedom 
brought us that slavery would be a welcome escape for a 
million or more of our citizens. In fact we have all the 
horrors of slavery with none of its compensating features 
of security in food and shelter. Only horses, mules and 
asses are so protected now. 
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CONFISCATION FROM TRUSTS AND INVEN- 
TIONS. 


A stock objection to public ownership urged by corpora- 
tions is that 1t injures men who have invested in good 
faith. It cannot be said, however, that public ownership 
confiscates property. The public pays for all the property 
it takes under the law of eminent domain, And the same 
caunot be said of corporations under competition. The 
direct effect of combinations in business is to injure not 
only rival men who have invested in good faith but em- 
ployees who find that their labor is not needed in conse- 
quence of the economies of such consolidation. There is 
no tribunal to adjust the equities of the business disturb- 
ances resulting from trusts. It so happens that through 
peculiar conditions this very confiscation of property by 
means of combination and invention is quotea against new 
business projects in the interests of established ones. For 
instance, investors and speculators have had their eye upon 
the Erie canal since electricity as a motive power has come 
to the fore. That the railroads will oppose the projects for 
running canal boats by electricity is quite evident. We 
notice than President Evan Thomas of the New York 
Produce exchange committee on canals says a word for 
property investments: “The sovereign remedy for all and 
every evil afflicting this great artificial waterway, in the 
opinion of this committee, lies in the hope, now beginning 
to appear, that in some way, by the application of electrical 
appliances to the propulsion of canal boats, the cost of moy- 
ing them may be reduced to a point at which no other 
method of transportation can compete, and this, too, with- 
out impinging on a fair return to boat owners for their 
investment, or reasonable wages to the boatmen. In fact 
the security of property investments on the canal depends 
on the achievement of this object.” 

How can the committee or any power reduce the cost of 
running canal boats by electricity below the present cost 
and yet protect existing property investments, unless they 
indemnify canal boat men for the damage done them 
through the ruin of their business ? 

But for this kind of indemnity competition in business 
has never made allowance. If a business man or laborer 
cannot keep the pace under competition, he goes to the 
wall, “Indemnity” is not a word that can be found in the 
dictionary of competition. 

Let us give an illustration of cruel confiscation through 
business consolidation found right at our door. ‘The city 
of Lynn is suffering a blow compared to which a conflagra- 
tion would seem a mere caress of fortune. The panic of 
last sur:mer found the General Electric peculiarly exposed 
to assault upon its credit. A great community of laborers 
obtained a living in the employment of the Thomson-Hous- 
ton works, perhaps 4,500, representing 20,000 people 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the wages earned in 
the works. Then came the downfall due to a large floating 
ebt and depreciated assets. These consisted of stocks 
and bonds of local companies, the par value of which was 
$16,220,391. When money became tight, and bankers 
became very discriminating against collaterals, General 
Klectrie found it impossible to borrow money to care for 
its debt. It was forced to sell its treasury assets for what 
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they would bring. Jive thousand shares of Boston Electric 
Illuminating, were parted with for ready cash. And still 
the floating debt to the extent of about $4,500,000 was 
uncared for. The company was able to fund its debt bv 
depositing something like $11,000,000 of securities, bills 
receivable and other similar collateral, in a trust, known as 
the Illuminating and Railway Properties. It received 
therefor $4,500,000 cash which it applied to the liquidation 
of its floating dobt. 

The story as thus told seems quite presentable, all things 
zonsidered, to the stockholder. But the necessity of rais- 
ing money brought new men to the front. In fact, the 
control changed hands. ‘The new paelicy is to build up the 
works in New York state and the West. But how about 
the population of 20,000 at Lynn? Do the capitalists of 
New York propose to indemnify those who must abandon 
their homes and move West, or seek some other employ- 
ment? We think not. The home is not the kind of 
property interest wh‘ch capital looks after. Mr. Thomas, 
in our opinion, made a break from the capitalistic stand- 
point when he went into the ethics of cheaper transporta- 
tion by electricity on the Erie canal. The moral bottom 
has long since dropped out of business methods. The great 
act of indemnity for the ravages of competitive business 
will become law when the people elect to do their own 
business under both humane and scientific conditions 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM DISCUSSED. 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom before the First Nationalist club, 
at Charlesgate hotel, Boston on the 3d: “ We must think, not 
‘Shall we have socialism ?’ but ‘How far shall we carry 
socialism ?’ England furnishes the best example of the 
rapid progress toward collectivism. The government 
there carries on the life insurance, ship building, ete.—in 
all over 100 functions —which were formerly left to in- 
dividualism. ‘The thinking man becomes every day more a 
socialist. Self-help is the great necessity. ‘The increasing 
tendency of tbe times is toward socialism. Competition 
without moral restraint is a monster. Competition over- 
developed is the sure death of trade, although it may have 
stimulated the invention of many Jabor-saving machiues, 
and so, temporarily, benefited mankind. But the trust, 
the child of the competitive system, soon turns on its 
parent. Socialism does not destroy competition in the 
right sense; it merely seeks to elevate it. Many people 
believe that socialism involves spoliation. Socialism con- 
tends that land and property —that is, the tools of pro- 
duction — should be under collective and equitable control.” 

Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New England Magazine, 
who followed Mr. Moxom, said in the course of his remarks: 
“Socialism is a great principle which takes hold of every 
phase of life. Mr. Moxom has spoken of the ethical phase 
of nationalism. ‘The sociological side of christianity has 
been shamefully neglected. It is very dangerous for 
christian ministers to preach christianity. A professor 
now in this city has been thrown out of employmet because 
he filled his discourses on christianity with socialistic 
truths. Iam delighted to see that Christian people are 
coming to take such great interest in social interests.” 
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A WORD FROM MISSOURI. 


A Missouri correspondent writes us in rather a blue 
mood, but we must remind him that a few more years of 
progress in nationalistic sentiment like that of the past 
year will work a glorious revolution in this republic. He 
says: 

“The inclosed dollar is to renew my subscription to 
your paper. The matter presented in your columns is 
very interesting reading to me, though I do not share the 
hopeful feeling expressed as to the ultimate triumph of 
nationalism. My reflection leads me to expect more ab- 
solute rule by the politician; and that means more despoil- 
ing of the masses till revolution paves the way for the 
‘nan on horse-back,’ and then an epoch of absolutism. 
With the press, the pulpit, the bench, the bar, the politician, 
the legislative and executive branches of our social structure 
all subsidized by’ the great organized capitalism of today, 
I cannot see how you are, to reach the people. Selfishness 
is the basis of civilization; and selfishness entrenched 
behind authority and precident was never known to relax 
its grasp upon opportunity. The common weal is not con- 
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sidered when self interest beckons to the ruling classes. 
Nineteen hundred years of the gospel of peace and good will 
have drifted us into a deeper sea of strife and destruction 
than the world ever knew before. Our strife does not, 
truly, leave such a track of blood as formerly marked its 
field, but this is because of the superior finesse of the ex- 


ploiters of today ; but if there is less blood there is more 
despair. We destroy our fellows to build up ourselves, 
and may dread that the next shift in the social kaleidoscope 
will show us as the crushed particle. The optimism of 
The New Nation is like a healing balm to the worried 
spirit.” 


The supreme court of Minnésota has reversed the order of 
the lower court in the cases of the state elevator, holding 
that under the constitution it has no right to engage in the 
grain buying business; that it is not a proper exercise of 
the police powers to regulate the traffic. In his opinion 
Judge Mitchel! says the state could as well go into the 
brewing and lumber business as into the grain business. 
The measure in question passed the Legisiature after a 
long struggle against the wheat combine. The people of 
the state were determined to break the combine and finally 
concluded to establish state grain elevators. The supreme 
court now holds that the law is unconstitutional. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Mayor Mellen of Chicopee in his inaugural address on the 
1st reviews the history of the attempt of the people to 
secure a municipal lighting plant. The city council he 
said “have voted for two successive years that it was ex- 
pedient for the city to own its own street lighting plant, 
and the respective mayors approved the votes by their sig- 
natures, therein complying with the municipal lighting law. 
Notwithstanding this, the late administration neglected to 
conform with the further provisions of the law calling for 
the submission of the question to the voters of the city for 
their action. It is clearly the intention of the statute that 
said vote should be taken at the election immediately suc- 
ceeding the final vote of a city council. I therefore recom- 
mend that this question of municipal ownership of lighting 
plant be submitted to the people for their suffrages at the 
next-city election. Ido here pronounce myself in favor of 
said ownership by the city of its own lighting plant; and I 
do further believe that the time is coming when all street 
railway lines, of whatever motive power, shall be municipal 
property.” 

The Springfield Republican’s comments upon the above : 
Mayor Mellen of Chicopee writes a picturesque and uncon- 
ventional message, full of spirit and enthusiasm. The 
notable of the many declarations of faith is his belief in 
nationalism, for he solemnly declares himself in favor of 
municipal ownership of street railways, as well as lighting 
systems. His criticism of the previous government’s action 
in refusing to allow the people to vote on the municival 
lighting question will be read with relish. 


Mayor Matthews of Boston in his annual message: “The 
relations between the city and the various gas companies 
doing business therein having been re-adjusted, it remains 
to discover what ean be done to secure a wider benefit from 
the use of electricity to light our streets and parks. The 
electric lights now seen upon the highways: have been 
placed haphazard for the benefit of individual applicants 
rather than erected upon a comprehensive plan for the 
benefit of the entire community; their cost is excessive, 
considering the number of them; and as the city is not 
permitted by law to establish a street-lighting plant of its 
owu, it is at a disadvantage in its negotiations with the 
electric light companies. The Legislature should permit 
cities and towns, under proper restrictions, to light their 
own streets and public places; but it is in every way pre- 
ferable to conduct this business through the agency of 
private corporations if reasonable terms can be obtained.” 
This is the diplomatic way of saying that Boston shall not 
have a municipal plant if the mayor has his way. 


Other mayors in the state touched upon municipal light- 
ing in their messages. Mayor Fenno of Newton recom- 
mends a municipal gas and electric light plant. The new 
mayor of Malden thinks the city should wait until some 
city of Malden’s size has tried the experiment of municipal 
lighting. Mayor Batchelder of Everett said that popular 
sentiment favored municipal lighting, and he recommended 
that steps be taken to establish a plant. Mayor Coughlin 
of Fall liver, after stating that the city pays more for 
lighting its streets than other cities, and that each light in 
the city costs $162.48 a year, said that it would be good 


policy for the city to begin at once and prepare for running 
a plant of its own. Mayor Whitcomb of Holyoke said the 
time has come to consider municipal lighting. 


Lynn Daily Press: “Ought government to provide work 
for the unemployed ?” is a question that has been exten- 
sively discussed of late, and on both of which much remains 
to be said. An affirmative answer implies all that socialism 
or nationalism claims, and a negative decision, carried to 
its legitimate conclusion, frees government from all respon- 
bility for the wellfare of the community. 


Miscellaneous. 


Congressman McGuire of California introduced last week 
a postal telegraph bill providing for the issue cf 25 
million dollars ia bonds to be expended in the erection of 
telegraph lines, starting at 32 of the largest cities in the 
country. The tolls are fixed at) 10 cents for 10 words. 


It is odd that the Lynn Daily Press should. say that no 
plaus were offered by the Association of the Municipal Em- 
ployment of the unemployed, at the Faneuil hall meeting, 
Boston. The plan of co-operation under city condnet, by 
which the unemployed shall produce what they need and 
consume what they produce, was presented and roundly 
applauded. 


Rabbi Solomon Schindler in the Arena for January: 
“ More and more have people in our day come to see that 
the arterial and nervous systems of society — that is, its 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones and various kindred insti- 
tutions — are natural monopolies; that though they may 
have been luxuries in the beginning of their career, they 
have grown to be necessities now; that the welfare of every 
individual depends upon their efficient management, and 
the question is under serious discussion: Should not these 
natural monopolies be given over to the management or the 
state — should they not be nationalized? If heretofore, 
the governments of the nation, of the state, and of the 
cities, have been successful in managing some such natural 
monopolies, as the protection of life and property or the 
mail service or public instruction, or the water supply, yea, 
even improvements of harbors and rivers, why could they 
not be as well intrusted with the management of similar 
natural monopolies ? Why should they not transport parcels 
and persons as effectively as they do letters ? Why should 
cities not be able to supply their citizens with light and 
heat, which are necessities to every one, as they supply 
them with water or endeavor to purify the air by means of 
sanitary regulations ? 


Foreign. 


“ The ironclad rule under which telegraph and agreement 
telephone companies mutually impede the efficiency of each 
other’s service” has roused the wrath of the Boston Herald. 
It contrasts this service with that in Germany, where the 
telephone and telegraph are branches of the postal service 
are run for the benefit of the public. The Herald says: 
“Tf a person in Germany has a telephone, and a telegram 
is received for him, he is at once called up and the contents 
of the message are orally communicated to him, the written 
dispatch being forwarded, in addition, in the regular course. 
Telegrams are also orally sent to the office by telephone 
subscribers, and are thus forwarded with the least possible 
delay. And if it is more convenient to send a message to 
a distant point by telephone than by telegraph, as, for in 
stance, to a smal] place where there is no telegraph office, 
this is done. Telegrams are delivered by the special de- 
livery service of the postoffice. In such ways as these the 
German mail, telcgraph and telephone services are made to 
co-operate, thus promoting their respective efficiency to a 
remarkable degree.” 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
Jo: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wilinot do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very smal] class being 
the ,wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half thc people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the womien, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitu’s of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 
5In this old nation, a million st.ong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As canal axd in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
wemen will have attained an economical en- 
franch’ 3ement, without which no political device 
could telp them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ven he ror. % 
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Tn The New Nation, there will be no wnen- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, savo only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes, 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title ouly as trustees for 
the unborn. : my, 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the wold will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,—- a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


Things Said About The 
Cause And Us. 


The Liberator, Norton, Kan.: The New 
Nation has been enlarged to double its former 
size, for the same price $1 per year. We can 
commend this paper as one of our best reform 
exchanges. We generally commence with 
the first page when it comes, read every article 
till it is finished, which testifies to our esti- 
mation of it. Of course it is nationalist ; but 
while advocating nationalist doctrines, in 
which all advanced populists believe, it lends 
a helping hand to the aid of the ropulist 
party. We wish it was seut to every honest 
minister of the gospel in the United States, 
and to that end we would be willing to con- 
tribute to collect a subscription. Our clergy- 
men need help in this direction. 


The World. 


The Missouri World published every week 
at Chillicothe, Mo., a straight people’s party 
paper, gives the general news and makes a 
specialty of populist news and correspondence. 
As good for one state as for another, circu- 
lates in all the states, only 50 cents a year (52 
copies). Sample copy free. Address, 


MISSOURI WORLD, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


REFORM IN THE SOUTH. 


Missouri 


Georgia is leading the fight and you want 
to keep posted by reading the best reform 
paper in the South 


THE LIVING ISSUES 


The only paper in the state published on the 
co-operative plan. It is red hot every week. 
Subscription one year, $1; six months, 50 

cents; three months, 25 cents. Address, 
treatment $20 to $35. No 


LIVING ISSUES, 
CA i CER knife or plaster. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN B. HARRIS, FORT WAYNE, ALA. 


Cured Permanently. Home 
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THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of “ Looking Backward.” 


Tur New Nation is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


> WEEKLY—$1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE New NATION gives the best digest of 
People’s Party News from all sections of— 
the country. 


Address, for advertising rates, 

THE NEW NATION PUBLISHING CO., 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, - Business Manager, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
Piaaiiee Se -O | 
Extracts from recent letters to 
“The New Nation.’’ 


Boston, Dec. 1, 1893. 
“Please continue my ad. in THE NEW 
NATION until further notice. I have found 
THe New NATION to be an excellent ad- 
vertising medium—one of the best I have 
used for my goods.” W. H. Morse. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5, 1893. 
“J have been pleased beyond expectation 
at the responses made by readers of THE 
NrEw NATION to the advertisement of Mr. 
B. Franklin Hunter’s Pamphlet, as found in 
its columns.” * * * DIANA HIRSCHLER. 


CuicaGo, Dec. 7, 1893. 
“In regard to our ad. in THE NEW 
NATION, we wish to continue it during the 
coming year. * * * We have received 
inquiries for our books from nearly all the 
States in the Union, and we are well satisfied 
with the results.” t 
G. E. Girtinc & BROTHER. 


eg eee 
Editorial Opinions of ‘‘The New 
Nation.”’ 


A brainy success.— [Amesbury (Mass.) 
News. 


Bright and crisp as a new dollar bill— 
[Hartford (Ct.) Times. 

Bears in every column the impress of a 
noble impulse and a determined purpose.— 
[Medical World, Philadelphia. 


A neater, more newsy or more ably edited 
paper, it has not been our good fortune to 
read.— [Farmers’ Cause, Thomaston, Me. 

Ably written, and is radical in its dis- 
cussion of economic questions.—[ Lynchburg 
Virginian. 

A capable instrument for reform and for 
the spread of the principles of Nationalism. 
—[Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal. 

We find ourselves in “touch” with so man 
things in its columns that we feel it essential, 
almost, to our own existence.—[San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) Star. 

Nothing can be found in the way of diatribe 
and there is no coarse denunciation of any 
class.— [New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 

One of the most meaty papers published. 
It teaches Nationalism in its broadest sense, 


and is comprehensive to the casual student. 
— [Topeka (Kan.) Alliance Tribune. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100, 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


I1@-FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
DIRECT LEGISLATION 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) Oo 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. Oo BY THE CITIZENSHIP 
Every Union Man should read it. a 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. Z THROUGH THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, 
Every Employer should read it. Ww 
s BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 
Paper Cover, price 25 cents. a pe EAS 
OPINIONS OF THE PREBS: S se pay ee has grouped together all that 
F ; EO can be said, by way of illustration or argument 
There is an undefinable something in its 2 within a modest compass, in favor oe the 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to oO direct reference of laws to a popular vote.— 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in )( Providenee (R.1.) News : 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- S = 1 t 
ward,” Edward Bellamy has given the world )( A most interesting and timely argument for. 


a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme” 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend the great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 


—N. Y. Heral il 30, 1893. ‘ L 
een, Apa aaa Mass., sends out post paid 116 page|copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. eth 500 linstmtions of US and Send money order to 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write usfor|foreign coins, stamps, confederate and THE NEW NATION, 
price delivered at your station if 13 Winter St., Boston. 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


introducing democracy into cur republic.— 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Christian Statesman. 


The book is easily understood, is sbort and 
pithy, and deserves to be read carefully.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


44 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Full of suggestion, some of it startling.— 
St. Louis Union-Record. 
4 The New Nation Pub. Co. will send 
a copy of the above book to each person 
sending in a new subscription for one 
year to The New Nation. 


THE TYPEWRITER 


WORLD lypewriter $15 Writes 77 Gharacters, 


The book will be sent, postpaid, to any 


Wealth in Coin. |xtiess on zeceivt of 25 cents. 
in age NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 


Nation who 


happen to have any coins dated before ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


1873, may find among them a quantity By THOMAS V. CATOR 
of varieties which are worth many times OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
their face value. The National Coin Terai 


‘ Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
Co., 832J: Stock Exchange, Boston copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 


continental currency; prices they pay 


and full information how to sendcoins] THE ADVOCATE 

ium : 1804 dollars, 1 
eeoiua ile aegate es Guarter, Printed in Topeka, Kan., wants to talk to 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. Cut}you and all your folks, and your neigabor’s 


It’s peculiarly adapted for mileh cows, buta}inis out and send with 25 cents and| folks, about politics and other things. It’s a 
good feed for all animals. weekly reform paper all the year. Sixteen 
pages, 64 columns, $1 a year. 


you will receive book by return mail. 

Send now. It may mean a fortune to 
you. 

The Advocate’s educational influence has 

A DV = R | IS E ! ! been felt in every country in Kansas and in 

s 8 every state in the Union. It is recognized as 


oaz7i a leader in this great political revolution. The 
The Newspaper or Magazine people want good literature, and we want them 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 


Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. KANSAS LEADS THE PROCESSION. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 


$15 to $75. 8 fe) 9 to have it. Wealso want a few dollars with 
which to do business. You pay the Dollar 
COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. we do the rest. : 
$20 to $400. Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- THE ADVOCATE PUB. CO., TOPEKA, KAN. 
ae ee . tising Mediums —-of {ocal, National oF) —————————————— 
rade solicited Irom other Foreign Circulation — will be given 
states. Promptly on Application. NEARER THAN A DREAM, 
oO ——0—— 5 
Address, E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY,| An epitome of nationalism with objections 
179 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. _| stated and answered. 

2 VICTORY AT LAST!! Send stamp for sample copy. 

Self-threading Sewing Needles 


The blind can use them. Invalu- 50 copies for $1.00. 
able for failing sight. Finest needle : * 
made. Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 100 2.00. 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS, 


Cash paid for Old Books. not cut the thread. Sample paper 
G. BE. GIRLING & BRO, 10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. Address, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. New ENGLAND NoveE.tty M’r’a. Co., THE NEW NATION, 
Mention The New Nation. 24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 13 Winter St., Boston. 
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THE NEW NATION. 
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FACTS FOR NATIONALISTS! 


National Railways 


An Argument for State Purchase. 


By James Hots, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain. 


Published by CASSELL & CO., London. 


Price, $1.50. 


385 pages. 


May be ordered through The New 
Nation office. 


EIGHT WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


Each week an able reform speech, live 
editorials, the cream of the reform press, and 
other matter of incalculakle value. No com- 
promise with the powers that are crushing 
the industries of the country. Such is the 
Progressive Farmer, an old time reformer. 
Try it. Eight weeks for ten cents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 
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please send The New Nation for 


to the following address: 


13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


For the enclosed $———————--———_ 


THE NEW NATION PUBLISHING CO.: 


Seven Financial Conspiracies 


Which Have Enslaved The American People. 
BY MRS. S. E. V. EMERY. 


REVISED EDITION --- 300,000TH. 


I learned more in relation to the financial 
history of our country during the past thirty 
years by reading carefully Mrs. S. KE. V. Em- 
ery’s ‘‘Seven Financial Conspiracies’’ than 
I had ever known before, I advise every 
voter to lay aside prejudice and read this 
wonderful little book. J. P. St. JoHN. 

Ex-Gov. of Kansas. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 
The New Nation Publishing Co. 


REFORM LITERATURE. 


——$o——— 

Cesar’s Column. Donnelly . .$ 50 
History of Financial Legislation. Brice . .50 
Driven from Sea to Sea. Post -50 


Populist Handbook of Politics. Vincent, 25 
The Strike of a Sex. Miller . «25 
Alliance and Labor Songster. Vincent. .10 


Railways of the Republic. Hudson, Cloth, 2.00 


A Call to Action. Gen. Weaver. Cloth, 1.50 
Looking Backward. Cloth, $1.10; paper, .50 
The Railway Problem. Stickney . .50 
A Co-operative Commonwealth. Gron- 

lund . 50 
Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 

Lloyd . 50 
In Darkest England. Gen. Booth . 50 
Who Lies? Bloom .50 
The Initiative and Referendum. Sullivan. 125 
The Sub-Treasury and Land Loan ha 

tem. Williams +25 
Ten Men of Money Island. Norton 10 
Seven Financial Conspiracies. Emery . .10 


Any of the above books can be procured by 
inclosing price to The New Nation Pub. Co., 
13 Winter street, Boston. Other reform books 
in the market can be furnished. In writing 
for prices of unadvertised works, inclose 
stamp for reply. 


The Alliance-independent 


Edited by GkorGre Howarp Gipson, author 
of ‘‘Songs of the People.’’ 

The Alliance-Independent is the state organ 
of the Farmer’s alliance and people’s party of 
Nebraska’ and one of the leading half dozen 
populist papers having national circulation and 
influence. It advocates the nationalization of 
all natural and artificially perfected monapo- 
lies, and insists that it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to provide work for all who are unable 
to find employment. It is specially strong in 
showing the moral as well as the economic 
side of political questions. Weekly, $l a 
year. Address, 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 

5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DiANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PILICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


| Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 


for 12 Nuinbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 
Which pi ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Car ada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a’ y number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READOY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By Jamcs E, 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.VP.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'l’. Ely 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

3, The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s soc ul writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s forays essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s-views, Vol. 1 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. IL. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watta Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. 

troduction and Notes. 
The Economics of Herbert Spencer. 
‘9 Owen, 


Any of the above may be obtained at The 
New Nation office. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


American Edition with Ip- 
By U. G. Wilshire. 
By W. C. 


al 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,’’ abolishing the pssibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Yournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


Ihe Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


$1.00. 


WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Editor and Publisher. 


Subscription one. year = sam 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Specimen Cobies Free. 


Do you want to hear from the South? If 
so, send for Marion Butler’s paper 


THE CAUCASIAN, Goldsboro, N.C. 


Mr. Butler has built up THE CAUCASIAN 
until it is now one of the great southern week- 
lies in the reform fight. Itis an able and fear- 
less populist paper. Subscription price, $1 a 
year. If you have not seen it, send fora copy- 


